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HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIXTH OF 
SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS. 

As the sonnets are themselves the index to their 
own interpretation, an analysis of one will help to 
ducidate many. The above sonnet or verse, 
changed from quatrains to couplets, and complet “dl 
in twelve lines, concludes the first part of the poem, 
and divides it from the second. More strictly 
speaking, it is a connecting disconnection sutiicient 
in itself, without destroying the unity of the whole, 
to separate the two beings of a psychological trinity, 
of which Shakspeare was the third. As in the 
original edition, all other mark of distinction should 
heavoided. The delineation of the “ man in hue, 
all hues in his controlling,” that intellectual Light, 
the inspiring Phoebus of the Elizabethans, “ Day ” 
as Jonson, * the Genius of this Isle ” as Drayton 
called it, and of his own soul, terminated with the 
preceding sonnet. As Byron makes Tasso say of 
his finished Gerusalemme Liberata — 

“ And thou my last creation, my soul's 


THE ONE 


child” 
—s0 Shakspeare here addresses this completed 
portion of his poem—this reincarnation of his 
“true spirit”—this immortalization of what was 
“best” in him—with 
“O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Dost hold Time's fickle glass, his ‘sickle, hour.” 

The condition of the stage and of his dramas 
thereunto related had rendered this poem most 


‘| that has waxed under hi 


one 


it usurped in his affections the bk we 

ittle Hamnet, with whom all hope 

of founding a legitimate male also. See 
Sonnet xxxvii. :— 

* As a decrepit father takes deli 

To see his active child do deed 

So I, made lame by fort , 

Take all my comfort fro 

To understand the 

| to revert to the eleventh net 

* As fast as thou shalt wane, so fins t thou crowest 
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for readers. But it must not 
Shakspeare here principal! 
journey through all post rity this particular 
poem, his own part and porti mn that truth and 
beauty in whose welfure he was chiefly interested, 
the mighty gift of whos love” he 
esteemed ; nor in the passage I am about to quote 
must the marvellous disintegration of his indi- 
vidual being into multitudinous dramatic separa- 
tion, good and evil, wit stint or fear, be 
forgotten :— 
«< Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good: 
For nothing this wide universe I call 
Save thou, my Rose; in it thou art my all.” 
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And that every living being can and should say of 


his or her own individual soul. To continue :— 

** Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ! 

She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure ; 
Her audit, though delsy'd. answer'd must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee.” 

As illustrations of this last and most powerful 
promise of immortality we have at the conclusion 
of the fifty-fifth sonnet— 

** Your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 
That wear this world out to the ending doom: 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this and dwell in lover's eyes,” 
and from Lear 
‘“*O ruin’d piece of nature, this great world 
Shall so wear out to nought,” 
i.¢., the final separation, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, of nature and her mirror, the human soul. 

Having said thus much of one sonnet, whose 

meaning is unfathomably deeper than words can 


express, it would be unwise to leave the subject of 
the sonnets here without bringing forward further 


proofs of their utter spirituality, of their originality, 
and of their purport. 

Of its perfect spirituality the whole poem is 
itself a proof; but as quotations are necessary to 


confirm that assertion, we can take first, as a selec- | 


tion from many equally conclusive, Sonnets xxxix. 
and Ixxiv. : 
“Oh, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me ! 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ' 
And what is ’t but mine own when I praise thee ! 
Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one, 
hat by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou deserv’st alone,” Ke. 
The whole of this sonnet, carefully read, will throw 
immediate light on much which seems obscure, 
especially on that one thing indispensabie to a 
perfect understanding of the sonnets, the clearly 
seeing that Shakspeare and another sre one and 
the same, even as the genius of Shakspeare and 
the minds or souls of those who appreciate or are 
receptive of that genius are one and the same, 
now and henceforth, to the end. Sonnet Ixxiv. 
will be best given in its entirety ; but, if possible, 
the preceding verse Ixxiii. should be read first, which, 
I take it, represents Shakspeare at about forty 
years ofage. It concludes with— 
“ This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long.” 
“ But be contented : when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou-reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee. 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due: 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 
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The coward conquest of a wretch's knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains, 

And that is this, and this with thee remains.” 
| The worth of Shakspeare’s body was his soul; and 
j of that soul this sonnet-poem was the representa- 

tive. No other rendering than this is possible to 

| reason ; but what a volume of psychological philo- 
sophy is contained in these two verses ! 

With regard to the originality of the sonnets, 
and Shakspeare’s belief that they had no counter. 
part in literature, Sonnet lix. is all in all sufficient: 

“ Tf there be nothing new, but that which is 

Hath been before, how are our brains be guiled, 

Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 

The second burthen of a former child ! 

Oh, that record could with a backward | 0k, 

Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 

Show me your image in some antique book, 

Since mind at first in character was done ! 

Then might I see what the old world wonld say 

To this composed wonder of your frame,” Ke. — 
Had the Farnese Hercules, or Apollo himself, been 
walking London in the flesh at that time. the 
brains of the poet, “labouring for invention,” 
would have had nothing to do with either advent. 
“This ¢ omposed wonder of your frame” 
solely to this sonnet-poem, as the body or incarna- 


refers 


that genius which produced his plays, the mirror 
and epitome of human nature, “not for an age, but 
| for all time.” 

The sonnets are the intellectual life of Shak- 
speare told under two forms of material love. 
They are a defence of poetry and of the stage. 
They are an ever-living acknowledgment left by 
him to the world, and to the spirit of the world, 
of the “ great gift ” that had been accorded him; 
that genius which by his plays might have been 
lost, and of whose exceeding worth he was well 
and thoroughly assured. 

From the time of their first conception they 
were intended to extend over the period of his 
maturity or prime, and hence his choice of the 
sonnet, which some one defines as “a long poem 
in fourteen lines, or an epic in little,” as the form 
of verse most suitable to his purpose. Each one 
would stand finished in itself, Any length of time 
could elapse between theit composition, and the 
whole could be arranged in its integrity when the 
| hour of its completion had arrived. 


| 


R. H. Lecrs. 


“THE BERKSHIRE LADY.” 

In vol. evi. of the Quart rly Review, pp. 205- 
245, a very interesting article appeared, in 1859, 
under the title “Berkshire.” The writer intro- 
duced, at p. 231, “a beautiful Miss Kendrick, a 


young lady who had a will and a way of her own, 
; and was skilled in embroidery, the use of the 
j small sword, and other accomplishments of the 


tion of mind and heart—the s« parate portrayal of 
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period.” She was the daughter of Sir William 
Kendrick, the second baronet, his father, of the 
same name, having been created a baronet by 
Charles I. She was afterwards known as “the 
Berkshire Lady,” and was the subject of a ballad 
under that name, which represented her as an 
heiress in the enjoyment of five thousand a year, 
alarge landed fortune for a young lady at that 
period. 
“ Many noble persons courted 

This young lady, tis reported ; 

But their labour proved in vain, 

They could not her love obtain. 


Being at a noble wedding 

In the famous town of Reading, 

A young gentleman she saw, 

Who belonged to the law.”’ 
The article in the Review then proceeds to state 
that 
“this young gentleman was one 
strapping and pre bably brietless barrister on the circuit, 
some say an attorney, who was pleased to enjoy a 
wedding feast and accompanying flirtations, little think- 
ing what was in store for him, for the lady goes home, 
and writes him a challenge to mortal combat, naming 
Calcot Park as the place of meeting. Child, though 
much nished, goes to the rendezvous with a friend, 
where they find a masked lady, who informs him that 


she 18 the challenger, 


ast: 


The incident from which the lady acquired cele- 
occurred in the reign ot 
(meen Anne, and the gentleman is reported to 
have been the son of a brewer at Abingdon. The 
ballad then proceeds : 


brity is believed to have 


“ He shall not in the least discover 
That I am a wounded lover 
By the challenge which | send; 
But for justice | contend ! 
He has caused sad distraction, 
And I will have satisfaction ; 
Which if he denies to give, 
One of us sball cease to live ! 


Having thus her mind revealed, 
She a letter signed and sealed ; 

In the letter she conjured him 
Her to meet, and well assured him 
Recompense he must afford, 

Ur dispute it with his sword. 


laving read this strange relation, 
He was in a consternation ; 
But, advising with a friend, 
He persuades him to attend : 
Be of courage, and make ready, 
Faint heart never won fair lady.” 
Lady in a mask :— 
“It was I that did invite you, 
You shall wed me, or i'll fight you. 
You shall find I do not waver, 
For here is a trusty rapier ; 
So now take your choice, said she 
Eicher fight or marry me !’ 


Jenjamin Child, « | 


| Lawyer :— 
“ Pray, unmask, your visage show, 
Then I'll tell you, aye or no!” 
Lady 
“TI will not my face uncover 
Till the marriage rites are over ; 
Therefore take you which you will, 
Wed me, sir, or try your skill.” 


f 


The lawyer, acting under the following advice o 
his friend, ultimately surrendered to the heroine, 
and she became his bride :— 
“If my judgment may be trusted, 
Wed her, man, you can’t be worsted ; 
If she’s rich, you rise to fame ; 
If she’s poor, you are the same !” 
The ballad winds up as follows: 
** Now he’s clothed in rich attire, 
Not inferior to a squire ; 
Beauty, honour, riches, store, 
What can man desire more? 


A local tradition points out the scene of th 
encounter and romantic courtship in Calcot Park 
now the seat of John Henry Blagrave, Esq., 
recently High Sheriif of Berks, J.P., and Deput) 
Lieutenant of the royal county. The line intl 
ballad, 


* Paint heart never won fair lady,’ 

has become a proverb, and was adopted as the 
name of a petit comédie, brought out by Madame 
| Vestris at the Olympic, in which she performed the 

fuir lady, and it has been frequently revived. 
| In A Tour vound Ik wling: beng a G rid ) 
its Environs, by W. Fletcher. published in that 
town, we find it stated, at p. 133, that 
“in 1820 the entrance to Kendricks’ vault, in St. Mary's 
uurch, Reading, gave way. Upon inspection of the 
interior, amongst the numerous lead coffins was 
bearing the inscription, * Frances Child, wife of Ben- 
jamin Child, of Calcot, first daughter of Sir W. Kendrick, 
2, aged 35." This no doubt is the coffin of the 

thiect of the ballad. It is of singular construction, 
being moulded to the form of the body, even to the 
lineaments of the face. Mr. Child was the last person 
interred in this vault. His coffin, which was in good 
preservation, bears the date of 1767, and was of unusually 
large dimensions.” 
We 
‘there are several stories current respecting Mr. Child. 
One in particular relates his great fondness for oysters, 
of which he was in the habit of consuming large quan- 
tities; in fact, he is suid to have kept a museum of the 
tubs emptied by him, for one room in Calcot House was 
fitted round with shelves, upon which they were 
arranged in regular order. It was his humour to show 
his friends this unique arrangement as a convincing 
proof of his capabilities in that particular branch of 
good living. Another story relates that upon the death 
of Mrs. Child (the Berkshire Lady) Calcot became un- 
bearable to him; whereupon he sold it. But singular to 
relate, nothing could induce him to quit the house ; and 
the new proprietor only obtained possession by rendering 
it untenable to him, unroofing to effect that object. Mr. 
Child then retired to a small cottage in an adjoining 
wood, where, it is said, he spent the remainder of his 
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Perhaps some of the numerous genealogical cen- 
furnish further 
nformation as to this singular marriage, and as 
to the immediate issue as well as to the 


could 


tributors to “N. & Q.” 


scendants of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Child. 


W. 


THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF GILBERT 


WHITE. 
(Concluded 245.) 
1860, Fide Carus and Engelmann (Bibl. 
p- 1627), a new edition of the last was pul 


in this year by the Society for Promoting 


tian Knowledge, with figures by Wolf. If so, 
next is no doubt illustrated by the same woodcuts. 


tes. | London Societ for Promoting Christian 
K ne Soldat the D 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields 


Piccadilly ; | and by all Booksellers. 
There is 


this edition appeared in 1870 or 1871. 


‘uts, mostly by Mr. Wolf, are very superior, and 
the foot-notes are by “T. B.” (Prof. Bell). 
sketch map of the district is introduced to 


p- l. Altogether it is 1 llent edition 


admirably meets the purpose for which it wa 


tended. 


? 1841. 


This was “ entered, according to Act of Congress, 


the English or reflect 
cred 1 the draughtsman. I have onl 
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lik of Dr. ¢ s, U.S. Ar but I 
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Rev. Gilber N witl 
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Smith, Pate 
xx, 418 
In this is inserted | é tl Advertis« 
and the text an interesting a int of Selborne 
by Mudie, who gathered the particulars on 
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supplied by Dix In of its very s 
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A.M. | Pellow of Oriel College, 
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se in the first par being reversed. 
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The wood- | 


| And new letter 


*1843. The | Natural History | of | Selborne. | By | 
the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. | A new edition, with 
notes by | the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A., F.LS., 
| London: | John Van 
M. DCCO.XLITL 


Voorst, Paternoster Row.) 
lémo. pp. xvi-50S. 

This is beautifully printed and illustrated (as are 
nearly all the works issued by the same publisher 
and the notes of the editor Blomtield’, 
though not equal to Blyth’s for the original 
natter they contain, are scholarly and to the point, 
The “ Antiquities ” are not included. 

] Edition by Jesse, with supplement 
by Jardine, forming a volume of Bohn’s “Scien- 
tifie Library.” 
” !, The | Natural History | of | Selborne. 

Gilbert White, A.M. | With additional notes, 
J. G. Wood, M.A Author of the 

trated Natural History, tc Illustrate 
n wood London George Rout! 
Svo. pp. vili-428 


hodv 


ion is very nicely printed ; but the wood- 
somewhat fanciful, and not very charae- 
eristic, nor do the notes betray the hand of a 
master. 


1875. Natural History | and | Antiquitic 
by 


+ 


land. | A chapter on Antiquities, 


Illustrated by P. 
an and Co.| 1 


London Muer 


| In this edition the author's “ Natural History” 


ends with p. 292, to which follow the comparative 
*Calendar” kept by White and Markwick, and 
then Mr. Buckland’s notes, extending over pp. 30 
58. The thor’s “ Antiquities ” « py pp. 2vd- 
555 lon p. 559 begins Lord 5 rnes “ Ap- 
pendix,” v uls at p. 574. The vo 
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shed etter to Barrington. To 
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there printed, and on p. 473 is a woodcut —_ 
senting in fac-simile the last entry, in the burial 
register of Selborne, signed by White as “ Curate,” 
June 10, 1793, followed by the certificate of his 
own burial, July 1, 1793, signed “Ch. Taylor— 
Vicar.” 

*1792. White's Beytriige | zur | Naturgeschichte von 
England.| Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt | und | mit 
Anmerkungen begleitet | von | Friedrich Albrecht Anton 
Mever, | der Weltweisheit und Arzneyzelehrtheit Doctor 
und Privatdocent | zu Gittingen. | Berlin, 1792 | Bey 
Heinrich August Rottmann. pp. $ (unnumbered), 


lus 


According to the youthful translator’s preface, the 
original has much chaif (Sprew) in it, but also some 
corn that is worth transplanting into German soil, 
which he therefore condescends to extract, warning 
his readers, however, that the book is not for the 
learned, but only for such as wish to entertain 
themselves with a little knowledge. The extracts 
so put together entirely lose their epistolary cha- 
racter, though the translator keeps up the name. 
Thus White's first six letters to Pennant are con- 
densed by Meyer into his “ Erster Brief,” while 
the last and “ Vierzelinter Brief” is compounded 
of part of White’s tifty-eighth to Barrington, with 
a single paragraph from his next, and the final 
paragraph of the whole Nat. Hist. Selb. The 
translation is not very accurate, and the editor’s 
remarks are inserted in the text, between brackets, 
often with a sneer. 


*1795. A! Naturalist’s Calendar, | with | Observations 


in various branches | of | Natural History: | extracted 

from the mows) of the late | Rev. he rt Wh te, M.A. 

of Selborne, hire Senior Fellow of Oriel Col- 
before 1 . | London 

r B. bf J. White, Horace’s Head, | Fleet 


St iT 5. Svo. pp. 176. 

This was edited by Aikin, who signs the “ Adver- 
tisement.” The text begins at p. 7; to face p. 65 
is the coloured plate of ‘A Hybrid Bird,” after- 


wards reproduced in the edition of the Nat. IHist. 
f 1802, as in one form or another have been all | 
the contents of this little volume by subsequent 
editors. 


Gleanings | in | Natural History. | Second 
Series. | To which are added | some extrects from the 
unpublished MSS. of the late Mr. White, of Selborne. | 
By Edward Jesse, Esq.,| Surveyor of His Majesty's 


Parks, Palaces, &c. | Loudon: | John Murray, Albemarle 
Street | MPCCCX XXIV. 


The portion rel lating to White begins at p. 144, 
hen a fac-cimile copy ulre mentioned under 
Mr. Harting’s edition) of a page of his journal is 
introduced, and his “ Miscellaneous Observations ” 
extend from p. 147 to p. 210. Tt is not stated 
how Jesse acquired the original MSS. 


76. The © ‘orrespondence | of | Robert Marsham of 

Stratton Strawless in the County | of Norfolk, Esquire, 
and Fellow of the Ro yal land | the Reverend 
Gilbert White, of Selborne, in the County | of South 
ampton, Master of Arts, and Fellow of Oriel College | in 
the University of Gxford. | 1790-1793. | Communicated 


by the Rev. H. P. Marsham, and Prof. 
2th, S75, and March Ist, 1876 (7 
Norfolk aud Nore 
195). 

(Cf. “ N. & Q.,” 5" S. vi. 280. ] Ten hitherto un- 
published letters are here printed from the ori- 
ginals in Mr. H. P. Marsham’s possession. Two 
more of the series (dated, as appears from his 


Bell, | September 
tions of the 


i Naturalists’ Society, vol. ii. pp. 133- 


corre sponcent’ s re plie s, Oct. 12, 1700, and June 8, 
7 are missing, The ‘ ‘Int rod ry Note” is 
‘T. S.” (Southwell), and foot-notes are 
by “J. E. H.” (Harting 


1 Newton). ALFRED Newton. 


wzdalene College, Cambridge. 


TENNYSONIANA.—There is a i lence that 
has olten stru k me, though I do not remember to 
have seen it noted, between the Laureate’s beauti- 
ful ric, Hlome they brought her Werrier de ul, 
und canto i. st. 9 of Scott's Lay of the Last 
Minstrel 


O'er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropp'd nor tlower nor te 


Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 
Her son lisped from the nurse’s knee— 
‘And if I! to be a man, 
My father’s death revenged shall be !’ 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seck 
To dew the infant's kindling cheek. 


Another parallel may be quoted between the 


lines in the Swallow Song, Princess, iv. S4— 


*O were I thou that she might take me in, 
And lay me on her bosom, and her } t 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I 

and a passage in that favourite volume of Marly 

English students, Harl. MS. 2253, fol. 67, where 

the love-lorn swain sings:— 

“Ich wolde ich were a thresteleock, 

A bounting other a lauercok 

Swete bird, bituene her curtil & hire smok 

i sholde ben liy ly 

The opinion of Tennyson’s Northern Surmes 

(new style), that 

Tis'n them as ‘as munnyas breiiks into ‘onses: 
Them as ‘as couts to their backs an’ taukes their re 


meals. 
Noi, but it’s them as niver knaws wi 4 meiil’s to 
be 


vord for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is 


may be compared with that of Will Flammock, the 
honest Fleming, in Sir Walter Scott’s Betrothed: 


** He that is poor will murder his father for money. 
I hate poor people; and T would the 
who cannot keep himself by the work of his own hand!" 


Morn. 


Lrian He AND THE “New 
MAGAZINE.” — urning over the Leigh Hunt papers 
iven me in 1873 by the late Thornton Hunt, I 
1a small bundle of articles cut out of the New 
Monthly Magazine for 1824 and succeeding years. 
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From internal evidence (for few who have read an 
article by Leigh Hunt can mistake his style), and 
the fuct that several of the essays are corrected in 
Leigh Hunt’s writing, possibly for republication, 
there can be no doubt that the articles themselves 
came from his pen. As it may be useful to biblio- 
graphers generally to know the various signatures 
he adopted, I now give them :—‘“ H.,” “ Harry 
Honeycomb,” “H. “ Perennis,” “ Misocro- 
talus,” “ Robin Goodfellow,” and, I have reason to 
believe, “Grimm's Ghost.” ¢ ‘ertainly some of the 
articles under this last pseudonym are by Leigh 
Hunt. 
these signatures that the articles referred to (except 
those signed “ Harry Honeycomb”) are not men- 
tioned in Mr. Alexander Ireland’s very valuable 
and, on the whole, wonderfully correct List of the 
Works of William Hazlitt, Le igh Hunt, and 
Charles Lamb: with Notes and Critical Opinions 
(J. Russe ll Smith, 1SG68). Of Mr. Ireland 3 book 
only two hundred copies were printed, and I am 
one of those who pe that its genk il and pains- 
taking author will be induced shortly to issue for 
gene ral cir ulation a revised and enlarged edition, 
bibliographically brought down to the date of 
publication. R. Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Newcastie.—The follow- 
ing letter, written by the Rev. Robert Tomlinson, 
D.D., who bequeathed his library “to the cor 
poration of Newcastle, for public use,” is worthy 
of a place in “ N. & Q.”: 


“To the R' Worshipful Walter Calverly 
Esq.,* Mayor of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

“ Dear Sir, —Being desirous, aoe I die, y' my bocks 
should be put into a public way of being useful, and 
placed nesr y* secred Walls of y' ‘Church in which I 
spent the Flower of my Age, as an unworthy Lecturer ; 
] design'd a Plan for a Library above y* Vestry of St. 
Nicholas, w" if executed, I have left in my Will my 
whole Study of Books to y* Mayor and Burgesses of 
Newcastle, Ac. This is the best Return I can make for 
y® many and singular Favours receiv'd from a kind Pro- 
vidence and a generous Corporation ; «s well as y°® sin- 
cerest Expression of my great Esteem for y® Church of 
England and her Clergy. w“ | hope will flourish and out- 
shine all Opposers, till Books and Time itself shall be no 
Thore 

* And if you, Generous Sir, will be so good as to build 
y' Library. so design’d by me, I do promise y' y* Legacy 
of all m) y Books shall never be revers'd by, Sir, 

* Your affectionate Friend & 
* Most obed' Servant, 
Rost. Tomiryson. 


Dr. TomMLINsor, © 


Blackett, 


“Whickham, 
“ Jan. 31, 179% 
Joux C 


RAGGS, 


Gateshead. 


Price or Stock ps, 1680,.—A late 
number of “ N. & re contained a statement as to 
money value a century back. The followi ng paper 


* Afterwards Sir Walter. 


It is probably owing to the adoption of 


will perhaps be interesting as referring to two cen- 
turies ago :— 

“A true and perfect Inventary of all the Goods, 
Chattels, and Debts of Edward Lane, of Bletchley, in the 
County of Bucks, yeoman, lately deceased, appraised and 
valued the 19th ‘of July, 1680, by Thomas Lane and 
Thomas Spenlow, as fulloweth : 


Imps. His weareing apparill and money in his 
Ia the Parlou 
Item. One joyned bedd and bedding thereunto 
Item. One table, one joynd chaire, one chest... 0 lu ( 
In the Hall House. 
Item. One table, one cubbert, one joyne chaire, 
two joynd stooles ... 010 6 
Item. Six paire of sheets, one dozen of n ‘pkins, 
six pillow beers, one table cloath —. 13 4 
Item. One brasse kettle, one porridge pott, 
three small pewter dishes. brewing 
vessells, and milke vessell, with rest 
of the lumber within doores 1 3 4 
Item. Six acres of wheat and barly sli 
Item. Five acres and « halfe of pease andbeanes 3 6 5 
Item. His cropp of hay iva 1 6 § 
Item. One horse and one ol: mare 5 1 6 
Item. Two cowes and one yearling bullock ... 4 0 | 
Item. Thirty-five sheep and lambes ... 313 4 
Item. One carte and one paire of wheeles 26 
Item. One plough, one old paire of harrowes, 
horse barniss, with all other utensills 
of husbandry with out doores , 6 8 
Item. His firewood Olv 
Item. Debts desperate O 


Totall sum is... 77 17 


Tuo, Layer, 
Tuo. Srexptow, Appraisors. 
T. W. R 


Aw EMENDATION ON A PASSAGE IN CARLYLE.— 
In Carlyle’s Life of Sterling I read of “ leg 
black dragoons, patrolling with horse-meat ani 
man’s-meat this unhappy earth, so greatly to the 
detriment of it.” I italicize with, because I con 
ceive that to to an error for another preposition. 
The conjug: “ horse-meat and man’s-meat,” 1 
of early use, oF was proverbial in the days o! 
Elizabeth. In e very place where I have found it, 
it means board or rations. It is so used in several 
places by rare Ben Jonson. Now, “ dragoons,’ 
whether black or white, are not vendors of food 
whether for man or beast, and unless they are 
‘patrolling with” it for sale, there is no reason 
why they should carry it at all. The “black 
dragoons ” stigmatized by Carlyle are clergyme nD, 
and it is in kee} ving to speak of them as doing 
their work for their living, as patrolling for horse 
meat or man’s-meat, the horse-meat indicating th 
ill-paid, if not ill-fed, curate, the man’s-meat the 
happy beneficiary of a fat living. I would, there- 
fore, supersede Carlyle’s with (if, indeed, it be his 
in favour of for. JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 
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Queries. lists of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names, 

[We must request correspondents desiring information but I cannot find “ Edward” or “ He les his 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | pages. J. L. Warren. 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


answers may be addressed to them direct. } MeprevaL Epvcation.—Can one of your 


learned readers direct me to sources of information 


Porvtar Srortes.—Is there any book of well- | Tespecting the supply of schools and other means 
stories, like Wheeler's Noted Names of | Of popular education during the Middle Ages 


known 
Fiction? I am led to ask this question by having vOSEE EUS. 
lately endeavoured to find several stories which are] [rarniax Novens.—Will any of your correspond- 


well known to me, though I was unable to find | ents mention a few Italian “pe fairly amusing, 
them in ordinary books of reference where I made | and yot too difficult,— books t hat I may put into 
certain of finding them. the hands of a girl of nineteen? We have done 

To illustrate what I mean. There is a well-| 7 P;omessi Npost, of course. A. H. Curistre. 
known story that Galileo, when he was made to 
abjure “the false opinion that the sun was the 
centre of the universe,” on rising from his knees 
exclaimed, “It does move though,” or words to 
that effect. This story I expected to find in every Hatcner: Hity.—Can anv of your correspond- 
Riegnpien’ dictionary, but did not. I found it | ents inform me who “the Lady Elizth. Hatcher” 
t last in Mr. J. Anderson Rose’s portion of the | and “the Lady Hill” were, who appear as influ- 
Cato of Works of Art echibited ut the Opening | ential landowners in Northumberland towards the 
f the New Library and Museum of the Cor) ore- | end of the seventeenth century? They were pro- 
tion nef London, 1872. I should not have found it | pab)y heiresses who had married strangers, as I 
there had it not been for Mr. Rose’s foresight in | haye not met with the names in the county. 
providing an index to the catalogue of his en- Wittram Apamsoy. 
gravings. Mr. Rose quotes from the Life of 
Galileo, published without the author’s name by 
Macmillan in 1870. From this interesting littl 
book it appears that, like many popular stories, this 

an invention of romance. 

I think the story of “paying too dear for your 


] 


whi stle ” is one that should be included in such 2 


Suaw or Savucuig, Scorrayxp.—Is there a 
pedigree of this family in print?) Where could I 
get it? Watron Grauam Berry. 


Letten: Ricnarpson: FARNABY: 
RvupGce.— Nathaniel Letten, of London, merchant, 
supposed from Norwich, in Norfolk co., died in 
May 10, 1682, red ty three years 
buried in St. Dionis Backchurch, corner of Lime and 
Fenchurch Streets, where there is a monument to 


wok, though in a shorter form than Dr. Franklin | him. He married, first, Martha Tow a dau. of 

puts it | Getfrey Howland, of Streatham, Surrey, whom 
. ° . . 

In an excellent book, entitled Business, by | he had no issue. He married for his s¢ <h wife 


Ji mes Platt (Lond., Simpkin & Co., 1875), on Sarah, dau. of Richard Lant, Esq., of Kingston, 
he isa reference to “the bairns Erskine felt | 5™ ey, by whom he had three sons and three 
his elbow.” This is another story so daughters. Of the latter, Susanna married a 

sell “Seal that Mr. Platt thinks no other refer- | Richardson, Sarah married Sir Randolph Knipe, 
- [| and Elizabeth married Sir Charles Farnaby. John 
Letten, brother of the above-named Nathaniel, 
married Susanna Howland, and died at South- 
|wark in 1688. His daughter, Susanna, married 
lim 1698 John Rudge, son of Edward Rudge, Esq., 
}of London. Can any member of either of the 
| above-named families or any corre sponde nt furnish 


ence to it necessary. To refresh my memory 
have bzen looking for the anecdote in several bio- 
peat ul dictionaries, but without success, In 
W. Howitt’s Northern Heights of London, Long- 
luan, 1869, pp. 56-82, is a very fair account of 
Erskine, where it is stated that he thou: cht his 
ttle childre n were pulling at his robe. This, I 
velleve, is the ordin: ary vers ion of the story. 
Orruarn Hamer. 


| me any information or light upon the origin and 
pedigree of the Letten family? There was a 
Richard Letten, supposed of this monty, who emi- 
grated to New England about i638-9. Was he a 
brother of Nathaniel and John ? 


Bersitt.—I am told this is a Huguenot name. 
Will any one kind ly inform me if it be, or what it 
8, OF se ‘nd me to some authority? Also, if it were | J. J. Lattine. 
nally French, what the French name is of| 64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


vhich this is the Anglicized form. T P F Would 

= BrivsLey NICHOLSON, M.D | HE kind gan 
Woodlands Road, Red Hill. sponde nt Kindly give me information as regards 


this family ? One of the name resided at Nuthurst, 
Dictionary or Mate axp Femare co. Warwick, early in this century. Another 
HRISTIAN Names,—(' an any of your readers re- | lived in Birmingham, who must have been a man 
mmend me a good one Webster gives careful of taste, for, considering his mean , he possessed 
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the finest library in these parts. 
books were irce 


ag vod coll ct 


Many of his 
works, some old black-letter ; 
on of chap-books, while his assort- 
ment of Christmas carols was something wonderful. 
I was then too young to understand the value of 
books, but I have a pleasant recollection of the 
many happy hours I, as a child, passed among them, 
and revelled among old tomes, and often felt half 
frightened at the old block woodcuts I met with 
in turning them over. The old man is dead and 
his books scattered. Matthew Boulton, of the 
Soho, married a Miss Peers. Farner Frank. 
Birmingham. 


Horkins.—In the recently pub- 
lished life of Bishop Frampton, Nonjuror, it is 
stated that both Sternhold and Hopkins were born 
in the parish of Awre, in the Forest of Dean. Is 
there any authority for this statement? In 
Thompson Cooper's Biog. Dict. Hampshire is men- 
tioned as the county in which Sternhold was born. 

W. Pripeaux Counrryey. 

Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 

Dr: Bury.—I want information of the family of 
De Bury, who, I believe, were in a high position in 
the county of Surrey in an early period of English 
history. E. 


Herat -On going lately (may I commend 
the example to all who have not, and still more to 
those who have, seen this actor in other Shak- 
spearian parts /) to witness Mr. Irving’s perform- 
ance of Richard IIL, my patriotic sensibilities 
were shocked at observing the royal standard to 
display, 1 and 4, the lilies of France, and 2 and 3, 
the lions of England. My violated sense of the 
proprieties has since moved me to make a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Edward IIL, and the 
shields on this have shown me that the Lyceum 
authorities are in the right. I had thought that 
the ancient claim of our sovereigns was to be 
kings of England and France, not of France and 
England. I seek in “N. & Q.” an explanation 
of what appears an heraldic anomaly to a de- 
scendant of the above-named EDWARD. 


Arms Wanytep.—What were the arms of Rhys 
ab Madoc ab David, Prince of Glamorgan, a.p. 
1150? What relation was he to Zestyn ab Gwrgant, 
King of Glamorgan, a.p. 1091? 

F, R. Davies, 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


To Tax Correctors.—If I seal anything with. 
say, ® half-sovereign on the side on which the 
royal arms are, shall I be liable to the tax for 
armorial bearings ? E. T. M. W. 


A CLERKENWELL Printer.—Searches in the 
London directories having failed to procure the 
information, any correspondent who can furnish 


the name of a printer, whose office was at No. 3, 

Whiskin Street, Clerkenwell, between the vears 

1833 and 1838, will greatly oblige me, and help 

to arrive at the real history of « book, the origin 

of which has hitherto been involved in great 

obscurity. Wituiam J. Troms, 
4), St. George's Square, S.W. 


Mrraseav.—In Carlyle’s essay on Mirabean 
(vol. iv. p. 71 of Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
by Thomas Carlyle, in four vols., Chapman & Hall 
there occurs the following passage : 

“The Mirabeaus, from time immemorial, had (like a 

certain British kindred known to us) ‘ produced many a 
blackguard, but not one blockhead.’” 
To what British family does this refer, and wher 
does the quotation, = produced many 2 blackguard, 
but not one blockhead” (for Carlyle puts it asa 
quotation), come from ? Auice R. 


“A ToaD witH AN R.”—Can any of your readers 
inform me to what Tusser refers in the following / 
** Good husband his boon 
Or request hath afar ; 
Ill husband as soon 
Hath a toad with an R.” 
Five Hundred Points of Good Hust 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


diy, Vii 
Lavant, Chichester. 


Zoviac.—Will Mr. Parrirr or some other 
correspondent refer me to sources of information 
on the names and forms of Chinese and Egyptian 
signs of the zodiac ? J. Fow er. 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Armour Last Worx.—In what war was ar- 
mour last worn? I do not mean merely breast- 
plate, back-piece, and helmet, like that now worn 
by the Guards; I mean a full suit of armour. 
Houbraken puts William IIT., Marlborough, and 
George I. in armour. Did they really wear it, or 
was it only a pictorial adornment? Was armout 
worn in the Thirty Years’ War, or by Charles XII. 
of Sweden? I have seen it so represented in 
pictures. E. Leaton Bienkrysorr. 


Tur Town or Vittacr Ovex.—Was not this 
in former times under the control of the lord of 
the manor? Manrryy. 


A Private Hearsr.—I have heard my mother 
mention a family who kept their own private 
hearse. The idea of a perpetual hearse in ones 
coach-house was to her exceedingly horrible. This 
would be towards the end of the last century. 
She passed much of her early life in the neighbour- 
hood of Barnard Castle, Whitby, and Durham, s° 
I fancy they lived in that part of the country. 
Can you furnish me with the name of these 
“ peculiar people ”? P. P. 
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AUTHORS OF 300KS WANTED. 
Posthumow Fra ents of Margaret Nicholson. These 
were published, at Oxford, in large 4to.,in 1310, “ edited 


John Fitzvictor. Who was the author of these 
ides 18 produc tions? They have been attributed to 
Shelley, but I know not on what grounds. JABEZ. 

Sal a Corolla, in hortulis Regie Schole Sali )piensis, 


contex erent ' Tres Viri Floribus Legendis, &c. Londini, 
impensis Georgii Bell, in vico dicto Fleet Street, mpcc.. 
Syo. Desired the names of the “ Tres Viri.” 
Passages fro the Life @ Gilbert Earle 
Joun Pickrorp 
The Con st of the Twelve Nations ; or, a View of the 
d ve yd of Human Character and Talent. Edin- 


burgh, pub lished by Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale Court ; 
mgman, Rees, Orme, Brown & Green. London, 
1825. T. 


Avtnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“T have sought for rest everywhere, but I have f found 
it nowhere except in a little corner with a os book.” 
W. T. Hyarr. 
“Tt is better to be sitting than wactees. 
It is better to be in bed than sittin 
It is better to be dead than in bed. 


Replies. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT: JEWISH AUTHORS. 


(5% §S. vii. 221.) 

After reading M. Gavsseron’s interesting list 
of Jewish authors, I have thought that he would 
do well to write a regular but brief biography 
of all the Jewish authors of any particular note, 
from a little before the commencement of our era, 
including a list of their works and all important 
works. It would be a sort of literary history of 
the Jews, and would form a most interesting 
volume. 

In a few works already in existence he would 
find ample information, such as— 

Johan. Buxtorfi (1564-1629). De Abbreviaturis He- 
braicis. Op. Talmudici brevis recensio, et Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica nova. In-12. Basilex, 1613. 

Julius Bartolocci (1613-1687), a Neapolitan 
Cistercian monk, Professor of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage at Rome, wrote a Hebrew and Latin cata- 
logue of the Hebrew writers and writings under 
the following title :— 

; Bibliotheca magna Rabbinica de Scriptoribus et 
Scriptis Hebraicis. 4 vols. in-folio. Rome, 1675. 

Car. Jos. Imbonati. Supplementum Bibliotheew Julii 
Bartolocci, sive Bibliotheca Latino-Hebraica de Scrip- 
toribus latinis qui contra Judwos, vel de re Hebraica 
scripsere. In-fulio. Roma, 1694. 
So far as my experience goes, Jewish books are 
very rarely met with, and the Hebrews themselves 
seem to be quite averse to impart to Gentiles any 
information respecting their religious system, so 
We must find it out for ourselves as best we can, 

I have seen one book from which much informa- 


Menasseh Ben Israel (1601-1657). De Resurrectione 
Mortuorum. In-l2. Amstelodami, typis et sumptibus 
auctoris, 1636. 

This learned man was of the sect of the Pharisees, 
and a member of the Jewish Council or College of 
Amsterdam at the time when the renowned philo- 
sopher Spinoza was excommunicated by it. 

A few of the principal or leading Jewi ish authors 
since the tenth century are :— 

Chio Hakalbi, fl. 927. 

Juda Hiug, or Chiug, of Fez. fl. about 140. 

Solomon ben Isaac Jarchi, of Troyes, 11(4-115 
Abraham Aben Ezra, of Toledo, 1089-1174. 
Moses Kimchi, of Spain, fi. 1190. 

Moses Ben Maimon, of Cordova, 1135-1204. Vixit 
annos septuagintaget tantam docendo laudem com 
paravit, ut de eo tritum dictum sit, “ A Mose (propheta) 
usque ad Mosen (. Egyptium) non fuit,” Xe. 

David Kimchi, of Narbonne, died 1240) 

Levi Ben Gerson, died 1570. 

Elias Levita. of Germany, died 1517. 

Ben Haijm Jacob, fl. sixteenth century. 

Cohen de Lara, of Hamburg, died about 1670. 

As the style of the Chaldean Paraphrases is very 
barbarous, and as they are full of fore ign words, 
the most learned Jews have a difficulty in under- 
standing them, and this is the reason why the 
Rabbi de Lara thought it his duty to publish a 
dictionary, in which he explained the foes ign words 
which are found in Talm — al and Rabbinical 
books, viz., Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Greek, Latin, Italian, sh, Portuguese, 
French, German, Flemish, and Er h. The 
author employed forty years in composing this 
work, and he publis hed it at Hamburg in 1668, 
where he died some ye: urs afterwards. 

Some who wrote against Christianity are 

Don Isaac Abravanel, or Abrabanel, of Lisbon, 1437- 
1508. 

The Jews greatly esteem his works against Chris- 
tianity. 

John Christ. Wagenseil, of Nuremberg, 1633-1705 
Tela ignea Satanze (Heb. et Lat.). Sive Arcani et 
Horribiles Judseorum adversus Christum, Deum, et 
Christianam Religionem libri Anecdoti. 

This volume consists of six different works, the 
last of which is the celebrated (by name at least) 
Libellus Toldos Jeschu. 

Additze sunt latine interpretationes et duplex con- 
futatio Aug. Justiniani, Episcopi Nebrensis; et accedit 
Mantissa de 70 hebdomadibus Daniel e™ usJohannem 
Marshamum. 2 vols. in-4. Altdorfi, } Noricorum, 1681. 

Saul Levi Mortera, Spinoza’s teacher in Amsterdam 
about 1650. Providentia Divina de Dios con Israel. 

This is esteemed by the Jews as the shrewdest 
work they have against Christianity. They are 
forbid, under pain of excommunication, to lend it 
to any Christian, for fear of drawing a storm upon 
themselves for produc ing such strong objections 
against the Christian religion. Wherefore no 
copies are to be procured of it but by the greatest 
accidents (Collins’s Grounds, &e., p. 82, in-8, anno 


tion concerning this matter is to be obtained :— 


1724). 
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Jewish books concerning their religious system 
seem to be very difficult to get, for which there 
may be two special reasons,—tirst, that such books 
are really very scarce, and second, that the Jews 
seem to be very unwilling to impart any informa- 
tion about such matters; at least, such has been 
my experience. One special example I can state, 
viz., respecting the pronunciation of Tetragramma- 
ton, or name of God, so called because consisting 
of four letters, 7. They generally will not give 
any satisfaction or information as to its pronuncia- 
tion ; or if any of them show some little courtesy, 
the word will be called Elohim or Adonai, so us 
to withdraw attention from the main point. The 
Jews think it unlawful to pronounce the word, and 
this may be the reason why they refuse to let 
Gentiles into the secret. I have. however, seen it 
urged that the word is unpronounceable, and 
therefore cannot be pronounced, or, as the learned 
Simon Ockley thinks, the pronunciation is now 
unknown. I, however, fancy it must have some 
sort of pronunciation, although I do not see that it 
is & matter of the slightest cons uence in any 
case, beyond mere curiosity. 

This seems to be an old practice with the Jews, 
for it is said in “Simonis Ockleii (1678-1720), 
Introductio ad Linguas Orientules, in-12, Canta- 


brigia, 1706, p. 37 


.Egean Sea, the precious MS. had been confided to 
him by a venerable hermit residing thereon, to- 
gether with the anchorite’s annotations on the back 
of the scroll or MS. The chapters are eleven, and 
treat of man’s redemption, faith, works, prayers, 
reading the Scriptures, the Lord’s Supper, marks 
of the Spirit, persecution, death, and judgment, 
all apparently in an orthodox vein. At the risk 
of getting into your Balaam box, I venture to 
record the whole contents of my bundle as they lie 
before me. Here, then, at the foundation, is the 
first edition L. P. of the progenitor of the class, 
The (Economy of Human Life, 1750, and a French 
| translation of the same, also L. P., 1751, with 
|® couple of Scotch editions, notably one printed 
) at Kilmarnock, by Wilson, in 1786, the very year 
| the Ayrshire ploughman was passing his now pre- 
cious original volume through the same press, and, 
| for anything I know to the contrary, it may have 
| been the poet's copy, and worth a place in Mr. 
| McKie’s museum of Burns’s relics at Ayr. My 
next variety is The New CUiconomy of Humen 
Life, three parts, of the imperfection and folly ot 


} aS a social Dein 


a 

dependent creature, 12mo., London, 1766, in the 
fashion of its model, but without any of its mys- 
terious intimation as to its origin. Another is 
* The Whole Duty of Woman, by a Lady, written 


$s an individual, and as a 


“ Observandum est obiter, Judweos Nomen reroaypap- | by desire of » Noble Lord, 1774,” and as th 


WY nunquam prenunciare, sed per vel 
Adonai semper eflere (quod omnibus notum est) quod 
etiam 4 nostris fieri melius est, non ob relizionem ali juam, 
sed quod eum Jucdweorum conversioni studeamus, illus in 


rebus levicults irritare et & nobis alieniores reddere, nec | 


pii homines est, nee prudentis: illi enim si quem audi 
verint nomen sro efiere conantem (veram enim ejus | 
pronunciationen: nemo hodie novit), non minus indigne | 
ferunt, quam pius aliquis Christianus, cum audiverit | 
ali juem bl 48] hemias et diras eructantem,”— Sic. | 
Will M. Gavusseroy or any one else write down 
in Roman letters the true pronunciation of this 
mysterious word / D. Wiyre. 


“Tne Crristian (Economy ” (5" vii, 89,239.) | 
—To bring a mass of old books under control my 
practice is to roughly sort out and tie them up in 
bundles, labelling the speciality they illustrate, | 
and noticing Mr. Marsnuann’s inquiry for the | 
above, 1 sought and found it under my head of | 
“ (Economicks,” but am sorry to s iy my copy sup- | 
plies no information as to its author, As Mr. 
MARSHALL quotes an apparently modern copy, he | 
may be under the impression that it is a work of | 
later date than it is. The original bears a London 
imprint of 1764. Mine is an Edinburch one of 
1776, from the Apollo Press there. It is, as your | 
correspondent supposes, a genuine offshoot from | 
Dodsley’s work, as a glance at the contents shows, 
in a long introduction, embodying a letter from | 
“* My dear Friend,” in the fashion of its prototype, | 
explaining how, during a visit to an island in the | 

i 


phraseology of the masculine original runs, “* Com 


mune with thyself, Oman,” so this feminine adapta- 


| tion, with similar gravity, claims her family rela- 


tion by “Give ear, O daughters of beauty.” Then 
comes “ T’chong- Yong, or the Right Mean: being 
an Essay on True Wisdom, or the Perfection 
of Man, written originally by the Grandson of 
Confucius, 1796” ; and, lastly, this novelty, “ Th 
Elements of Morality, compiled for the Use of 
Young Gentlemen. Translated from the Original 
Italian, Rome, 1763. Printed by Salvioni at the 
Sapienza.” With reference to the floods of moral 
and religious codes which were about at t 
period, the editor of this, speaking disparaging! 
of all his pre iecessors in the ( thical ine, ¢ nd ( 
course all in my bundle, observes : “ It is inde 
*% wonder authors of so many useless treatises have 
not published for our instruction the Turkish, the 
Siberian, the Chinese, and even the Lilliputian 
morality,”—ottering, by implication, his mild 
Roman Syllal us, from the Suplenza, as a spe 
for all the errors in Christian morality they pre- 
tend to cure, J. 0. 


Ricwarp Torciirre, THE PursvIvVANT 
vii. 207.)—Richard Topelitfe is an old acquaint- 
wnce of mine, and, taking him all in all, I ant 
inclined to regard him as the most unmitigated 
scoundrel I have ever had to do with in ancient or 
modern times. Mr. Cox, however, must not call 
him a pursuivant ; it would have been as much as 
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a man’s life was worth to class him with the gang 
of villains whom he had in his employ. Rather 
Topeliffe was the great contractor for hunting 
Popish recusants and seminary priests in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and how many “ pursuivants” he had 
in his pay it would be hard to tell. Mr. Cox 
may see his own account of his birth and some 
other special particulars regarding him in Harl. 
6998. He was son and heir of Robert Topcliffe, 
of Somerby, by Margaret, daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Borough, and he married Joan, daughter of 
Sir Edward Willoughby, of Wollaston, co. Notts. 
He was born some time in 1532, and appears to 
have been early a hanger on at the (Queen’s court, 
hungry for anything that might bring grist to his 
mill. As early as during the great Northern 
rebellion I find him a suitor for the lands of old 
Richard Norton, of Norton Conyers, co. York, 


and shortly after this he appears in some capacity 
as in Burghley’s pay. He first comes to the fore 
as a zealous persecutor during the progress of 
(Jueen Elizabeth into Norfolk in 1578, and there 
isa letter of his in the second volume of Lodge’s 
Illustrations which Mr. Cox had better turn to. 
He was the chief instrument in bringing about the 
barbarous execution of poor Robert Southwell, and 
was sent down to York to drag Henry Walpole 
from thence to the Tower. But a catalogue of his 
enormities would be too long for “ N. & Q.,” and 
they would appear quite incredible without some 
letailed evidence, which, however, is ready to mv 
hand. If Mr. Cox wants to find out how vile the | 
fellow was, he must read his own letters and all the 
horrible testimony which is to be met with in the 
Harleian MS. I have referred to. As to his death, 
I believe it occurred about 1618. At any rate, | 
there is an Inquisition held after the death of | 
Richard Topelitte which I do not much doubt mu 

be his, though I have never had the curiosity or 
the time to turn it up in the Record Office ; but if 
Mr. Cox can favour me with the heads of its 
ontents some day I shall be obliged to him. The 
reference is Chancery p.m. Inq., Lincoln, 15 | 
J.1, Pars I. No. 59. I could cive Mr. Coxa 
shoal of references if he wants them. Here are a 
few: Nichols, Progresses Q. Eliz. ii. p- 132; 
Lodge, Illust. ws.: Domestic vol. Ixxv. 
n. 31, vol. xcii. n. 31; Lansdowne MS. 83. art. 
47 ; Birch’s Elizabeth, i. 160; Tierney’s Dodd. 
vol. ul, App. p. 197. I have given a brief 
‘ketch of the wretch in my forthcoming work, On 
(reneration of a Norfolk: House; but Topclifte is | 
such an unsavoury customer that I cannot bring 
myself to dwell very much upon him, and I am 
reserving myself for an article upon him and his | 
musdeeds when some learned Doctor of Phi- 
fosophy shall undertake to edit a Biographical | 
Dictionary of Rogues and Murderers. ThenI shall 
be Teady for the task of writing the masterpiece 
in the volume, Avcustus Jessorr, D.D. 


| ther to the 


If Mr. Cox will consult that well-known work, 
Church Furniture, by Mr. Edward Peacock, he 
will find that the Somerby with which the Top- 
cliffes were connected was the village or hamlet of 
that name near Gainsborough. A note on page 62 
gives a short notice of the family, but not the date 
of Richard’s death. This may, perhaps, be given 
in Athene Cantabrigienses, where I believe some 
account of the notorious pursuivant is to be found. 

Ct. 

[See the stringent and comprehensive note which the 
late Mr. Turnbull has added to his “ Memoir of the Rev. 
Robert Southwell,” p. xxiv, prefixed to the 1856 edition 
of the martyred Father's Poems ] 


W. Perrrornt, Arm. (5 S, vii. 106.)—I think 
there is no doubt but that the William Peirpoint 
or Pierepoint of Dugdale, and the Mr. Pierpoint 
of Pepys’s Diary, Feb. 23, 1659-60, who is also 
mentioned in Kennett’s Register as being chosen 
one of the new Council of State, on Feb. 23, 
1659-GO, are one and the same person. He was the 


|second son of Robert Pierrepoint. first Earl ot 


Kingston. He was a great collector of books and 
MSs., and went in his family by the name of 
“Wise William,” on account of his penetration 
and judgment (Collins’s Peerage, 1741, i. 391). 
There is a very fair account of William Pierre- 
point in Jacob’s Peerage, 1766, i. 339. After 
stating that the family were seated at Thoresby, 
in the county of Nottingham, for some generations, 
Jacob goes on to say that Mr., William Pierre- 
point’s valuable collection of papers and manu- 
scripts, including many original documents of 
much historical interest, was destroyed in the tire 
at Thoresby in 1746. It is but too probable that 
the MS. about which Dr. Siurson is inquiring 
was lost in this unfortunate mansion. 
Epwarp Sorry. 


An extract from Evelyn’s Diury will, I think, 
give the information needed as to who W. Peir- 
point was :— 

“Jan. 1699. My cousin Pierrepoint died. She was 
daughter to Sir John Evelyn, of Wilts, my father’s 
nephew. She was widow of William Pierrepoint, bro- 

Marquess of Dorchester, and mother to 
Evelyn Pierrepoint, Earl of Kingston,— a most excellent 
and prudent lady.” 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in one of her 
lette rs, Says : 

“Mr. Wortley’s family and mine have both produced 
some of the greatest men that have been born in Eng- 
land: I mean Admiral Sandwich, and my grandfather, 
who was distinguished by the name of ‘ Wise Willi«m.’”’ 
The note to that is “ William Pierrepoint, second 
son of Robert, Earl of Kingston, died 1679, aged 
seventy-one.” Eminy Cour. 

Teignmouth. 


Tue House or Gre (5 i, 349, 435.).—There 
being some notice, under this head, both of the 
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Hunter's Lodge and of the White Horse of Mor- | 


mond, I send the following newspaper cutting, 
which appears to contain a more full and accurate 
account of both these ol jects than I have any- 
where seen. It is from the Aberdeen Free 
Pr ss, and occurs in a series of articles entitled 
“ Epitaphs and Ins niptions from Burial Grounds 
in the North-east of Scotland.” contributed by 
Mr. Jervise of Brechin, who published a volume, 
on the same subject, in the autumn of 1875 -— 

“ A roofless hunting lodge stands upon the summit of 
the west flank of Mormond Hill 
#8 aN inscription upon a stone pane 
following quaint allusion to the 
tality which visitors were to expec 


vl in the front wall 
l, which bears the 
friendship and hospi- 
t when under its roof 
‘IN THIS HUNTER’S LopUR 

R IBB COMMANDs. 


M.D.OC. LXXIX,’ 


The Lodge was erected by Lord Strichen’s son four years 
after he succeeded to Strichen: and the sentiment has 
reference to an old Seotch sseying that, wherever Zo) 


Gi th ruled or commanded, he did so fre m the purest of 
h or sinister purpo 


motives, and not from a ys 


“ Rob is said to have been ‘ pleasant’ or Court jester to 
James V., to which no salary was attached, l it is 
related that the King, having on one occasion asked Rob 
what he served him for, received as answer, ‘I serve 

nd kindness !’ 


your Majesty only for stark love a 

this as may, the name of /?o/ is well known in 
Scotland as a loyal toast, and to mean simply good and 
true-hearted fellowship, a quality which seldom goes 
altogether unremunerat : and if 


in the old Stat. Account 


lin any age or country 
write 


e to credit 
(xiv. 574), Bob Gi 
either, | having receiv l 
in Linlithgowshire, from the Kir 
loyal and disintere 

“The well-known figure of ‘The White Horse of 
Mormond,’ upon the S.W. sile of the hill, has been 
formed by cutting the turf or heather, and fi ling up the 
space with white quartz. It was possibly constructed 
by order of Lord Strichen’s grandson, who was an officer 
in the Ist Dragoons, and the White Horse is locally 
said to be ‘ The effigies of Capt. Fraser's War Horse.’ 

“ It is told that, the Captain's horse having been shot 
under him in the battle-field, Sergeant Hutcheon, the 
son of a crofter at Brownhil of New Deer, at once guve 
him his charger; but, unfortunately, the Sergeant was 
killed at the moment he dismounted, and j 18 he said, 
‘Never mind me, Captain, I will soon find an empty 
saddle!’ Hutcheon’s death was much regretted by 
Capt. Fraser, who, with that magnanimity of heart 
which has alw ty 3 been a leading characteristic of old 
Scottish families and of British soldiers, not only had the 
memory of ‘his friend’ record):d upon a brass plate, 
which was fixed to a pillar in the church of Strichen, 


lands of Carriber 


ecognition of his 


but he also h ud his b nly bur lapart from the rest of 
the dead, and a monument placed over his crave, with 
u 


nilar inscription to that upon the brass, which is as 


*Deatn on Grory. 

‘Sacred to the memory of James Hrrenroy, late Ser- 
geant, King’s Dragoon Guards, a native of New Deer 
parish, who fell gallantly fizhting near Gilzen, 26 of 
August, 1794, under the Command of Captain Fraser of 
Strichen. 

Can storied Urn or animated Bust 

Back to its mansion call the fi eting breath 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent Dust 

Or flattery sooth the dull, cold ear of Death?’ 


lowed to pass unrewarded | 


—After the property of Strichen passed from the late 
Lord Lovat, the church underwent 
and the brass being thrown le, it was taken possession 
of by a grandnephew of the gallant Sergeant's, from 
whom (through the kindness of local friends) I have 
procured the above copy of the inscription. I am also 
told that Capt. Fraser had a ¢ py of the inscription 
engrossed on parchment, and presented to Hutcheon’s 
brothers and sisters. 

“The idea of the horse on Mormond had donbtless 
been suggested by the White Horse in Berks, whi h is 
an object of great antiquity. It is mentioned as ‘ Mons 
Albi Equi’ in a deed of A.p. 958 (Chron, Abingdon, 
1 1100 ; but, unlike the horse in Berks, which is re. 
presented as galloping, that upon the hill of Mormond 
1 is in a stiff and erect posture, and ther destitute of 
animation. The latter covers nearly half an acre of 
ground. It m 


considerable repair, 


rea about 126 feet in height, from the 
hoofs to the ear the body is about 106 feet in length ; 
the distance from the f r to the tip of the nose 
i 36 feet; the head is about 25 feet in length: 
the trunk of the body about 41 feet in depth; and its 
extreme length, from the tip of the nose to the outer 
point of the tail, is about 162 fet. 

“A Staq with antlers, con ted in the same manner 
as the white horse. by order of Mr. W. F. Cordiner, of 
Cortes, in 1869-70, is upon the south side of the same 
mountain.” 


is about 


A. B. D. N. 


Misuse or Worps vii. 149.)—The use 
of without, in the sense of unless, is extremely 
offensive to my taste ; but it must be owned that 
i This word at | 


it is not modern. “ast is not becom- 
There 


h is quite as ob- 


ing common, for it is an Elizals than term. 


less to be sa d for ¢ 


| 
| 
| to read in recent advertisements of “ well positioned 
houses,” 


je tionable on the score of ta te. I am distressed 
Surely this enormity will not be allowed 
| to creep into the language. Are we to read shortly 
| that Lady Asterisk has been “ presentationed ” ? 
May | enter another protest against accidently, 
which in some quarters is taking the place of 
| accide ntally ? HERMENTRUDE. 


56, 153, 239.)—Will you allow me to point out to 
C. 5. K. that, curiously enough, though the chil- 
| dren of the eldest sons of peers ure not mentioned 
| in the Table of Pre« edence, the eldest sons of the 
| younger sons of peers have a definite place assigned 
lto them? With regard to the point raised by 
| C.S. K., the children of courtesy lords, whether 
rightly or wrongly, have for so many generations en- 
| joyed the titles of “ lord ” and “ honourable” that I 
hardly think his strictures are likely to alter the 
custom. L. E. 


| 
| THe Titte “ (5 vi. 489; vii. 


“ Beer-EATER” (5™ §. vii. 64, 108, 151.)—The 
following appeared in the Naval and Military 
Gazette last year :— 


“The Yeomanry of the Guard were formed into a 
corps in 1485, and first made their appe»rance at the 
coronation of Henry VII. in white gaberdines, orna- 
mented with the royal device, and caps surrounded by 
, The King, who loved 


the roses of York and Lancaster. 
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« joke, would sometimes dress himself in the habit of his 
yeomen, and scour the country in search of adventures. 
Un one occ sion he paid a vis it to the Abbot of Cherts« y, 
who, ignorant « f his guest's r ink, but nevertheless ho 
pitably inclined, placed him before a round of beef w hich 
disappe ired with marve — rapidity. The worthy 
dignitary exclaime a that he would give a hundred marks 
. Sh aie afterwards the Cl 


for such urch- 
man W on on King’s warrant, and imprisor 
in Win a wh » he was fed on bread and water 


At the end of some yea ale of beef appeared, 
which the abbot aid i justice, and, lifting his eyes at the 
end of his me saw the yeoman before him, who 
claimed the new i marks. ‘Who art thou, Beef- 
eater!’ exclaimed the priest. The King revealed hin 
self, and took the . undred marks. But the abbot 
profited by the joke, for he was not long after made 
Bishop of Bangor.” 

A similar story 
published about forty ye 
anecdote is told of Henrv VIIL. SE 


s told in the Book of th Court, 


SASTIAN. 


Berxarp pr (5 §, vii. 148 


The song given by Hone in the Year Book, p. 236 
is taken from Edgar Taylor's Lays of the Mi 
singers, London »., 1825, p. 223. The origin: 
which begins— 
* Quan vey la laudeta mover 

De joi sas alas contra ‘! rai, 

Que s’oblida e s'laissa cazer 
Per la doussor qu‘al cor vai: 
Ailas ! qual enueia m’en ve, 


Lo cor de dezirier no m fon 
is to be found in F. J. M. Raynouard’s Choi+ d 
Potsies Origin tles des Troubadours, Paris, 6 vols. 
8vo., 1816-1821. Epwarp 


“Move to” (5 S. vii. 217.) —This expressi 
is commonly used in Lancashire by well educate: 
persons as an equivalent for “ bow.” Ladies often 
speak of persons “moving to” them on n in 
town. The term is so well known that I w 
prised on reading “ N. & ().” to find that rig J. M. 
considered its use a sign of a Yorkshireman. at l 
Isaw the editorial foot-note, I deemed it an expres 
sion current in modern English parlance, and not 
confined to certain northern counties. 

Nicotar C. Scnov, Jun. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


l 
} 


Curistraxn Names (5% §. vii. 206.)— 
Among the names mentioned by Harpric Mor- 
PHYN is that of “ Bathenie Walker.” This name 
oceurs at Chesterfield, on a monument: ul inscrip- 
tion in the old Presbyterian chapel yard, as 
thiany Walker.” This resembles so closely the 
name of a foreign nobleman, well known on the 
English turf, that its use as the Christian appella- 
tion of a Derbyshire Nonconformist would seem 
to merit further elucidation. Hannah, the wife ot 
the above-named Bathiany Walker, died Jan. 21, 
1816, aged thirty-eight. CL. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. VII. 7, 77, 


“ Awaits” (5 S. vii. 166.)—The point dis- 
cussed under this head in “ N. & Q.” was treated 
of in the following paragraph, which appeared in a 
weekly literary venture (unsuccessful) in which I 
embarked in 1859. It may be deemed worthy of 
republication, inasmuch as it raises another question 
as to the poet’s use of the words “ inevitable hour” 
in the passage quoted :— 

“‘There is a stanza in Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard which has occasioned some difficulty to the 
readers of that exquisite poem. It stands, as the poet 
wrote it, thus :— 

‘ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ 

In this passage the words ‘ inevitable hour’ are evidently 
used, by a poetical metonymy, for death. 
however, ‘ awaits’ cannot, with propriety, be applied to 
any part of time, which is constantly on the move. This 
inconsistency misled Mr. John Scott, a poet himself, in 
his construction of the stanza, in commenting on which 
he says: ‘It should have been ewait, the plural, for it in- 
cludes a number of circumstances.’ But the reading he 
recommends would lead us into a greater absurdity, if 
we were to suppose that those in tle enjoyment of power, 
beauty, and wealth were waiting for the arrival of the 
inevitable hour, or, indeed, thinking of it; and, besides, 
would be a complete departure from the poet's meaning. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the sentiment Gray 
intended to express was that death awaits the personages 
signified under the abstract ideas of p wer, beauty, and 
wealth; but, unfortunately, and perhaps without fully 
sonsidering their effect, he substituted the words ‘ inevit 

able hour’ for ‘death.’ If ‘ o’ertakes ’ were used in the 
place of ‘awaits’ the sense would be clear enough, though 
perhaps some of the smoothness and flow of the line 
would be sacrificed.” 

C. Ross. 

Crercy anp Patrons (5 vii. 149.)—The 
best source of information as to the patronage of 
benefices is, of course, the bishops’ revisters of in- 
hts of patronage 
made upon inquisition, usually found in the same 
If, however, these are not 
H. P. D. he may probably obtain the information 
he seeks from the “ Certificates of Institutions,” 
lodged in the Court of Augmentation Division, 
Public Record Office, London, which, I think, 
extend down to the year 1786. 

Jounx MACLEAN. 

Jicknor Court, Coleford, Gloue. 


stitution, and certificates of the ric 


accessible to 


egisters, 


Dreatu or Eowarp, Duke or York, 1767 (5 
S. vii. 228.)—The “ Monthly Chronologer” of the 
London Magazine, under date Sept. 29, 1767, 
says, with reference to the death of the above- 
named prince :— 

“ Whitehall.—On Sunday last Captain Wrothesley 
arrived here from Monaco with the melancholy account 
that his Royal Highness Edward Avgustus, Duke of 
York and Albany, died at that place on the 17th inst., 
about eleven o'clock in the morning, of a malignant 
fever, after a severe illness of fourteen days, to the great 
grief of their majesties and all the royal family. The 


body was opened and embalmed, and was ordered by | 


The word, | 


Commodore Spry to be put on board his Majesty's ship 
Montreal, Captain Cosby, to be brought to England.” 
Had the prince’s death occurred by assassination, 
it would surely have been noticed here as well as 
in the “authentic account of the last honours” 
paid to his remains at Monaco, described in 
pp. 534-5 of the same magazine. 

W. Puttuirs. 


Errrarus vii. 226.)—The “ Epitaph on 
an old Bachelor at Aberdeen, written by himself,” 
is from the Greek anthology, on Dionysius of 
Tarsus 

I subjoin a translation by R. Y. Tyrrell, Esq,, 
F.T.C.D., which appeared in Kottabos, Hilary 
Term, 1877 :— 

After sixty years of life 
Of the burden at last I am rid. 
I never took a wife: 
Alas! that my father did.” 
T.. W.. ¢ 

ENGRAVINGS rASTED on Watts vii, 
226.)—One of the rooms at Mainsforth, the seat 
of the late Robert Surtees, the historian of the 
county palatine of Durham, was thus decorated:— 

In the drawing-room no embossed paper ‘ warranted 
to light up well’ was permitted to supersede the fine old 


| pasted with the exactest : 


prints which the hands of those long since d ud had 

rangement upon the yellow- 
washed walls, and had surrounded with narrow borders 
i frames.” — Memoir of R 


of printed paper instead of 
Surtecs (Surtees Soc.), p. 224. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Barperpasn ” (5 S, vii. 228.)—* Ribaldry, 
jargon (Spanish), balda, a trifle ; baldonar, to 
insult with abuse; Welsh, /aldorddus, tattlin 
—Brewer’s Phrase and Fable. W. T. Hyatt. 


Sr. Srernen (5" S. vii. 107. ist 
legend, like the Pagan myth, often came to identify 

as in the case of Peter the scene of a saint's 
labours and sufferings with that worship. 
Round each of the more celebrat« 
would grow up in several places simultaneously ; 
and when the inconsistency of these was dis- 
covered, their heroes, originally identical, would 
come to be regarded as distinct. Thus the St. 
Stephen, companion of Paul, first Archbishop ot 
Rhegium, and protomartyr of Italy (Sym. Metaphr., 
t. ii. p. 310), was at first, perhaps, no other than 
the archdeacon of more orthodox tradition. We 
have probably another instance of “the instal ility 
of the homogeneous” in the case of SS. Victor and 
Stephanis (Stephana or Corona). Metaphrastes 
t. ii. p. 267) thus concludes his account of these 
evidently mythical and symbolical martyrs : 
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7) 


ev AapacKko [other copies Aeppacko| 


ris ‘Trudias, ért ’Avtwriver Kail 
~ 


\Bartiavou SovKos, tov Llatpos, «.7.A. 
Various legends (Act. Sant. Maius, t. ii. p. 265, 
sy.) place the scene of their triumph in Syria, at 
Alexandria or Lycopolis in Egypt, in Sicily, and 
n Italy. The absurd statement just quoted, that 
they suffered “at Damascus in Italy,” may be an 
jynorant copyist’s attempt to combine the first and 
last of these. The connexion of the protomartyr 
with Paul’s conversion must have insured him an 
early cultus in “ the city of the Damascenes,” and 
this may explain the Stephanis of the menology. 
A spot associated with the latter name may have 
been shown our traveller, whose statement is per- 
haps a lapsus calami, or he misunderstood his 
dragoman. M. J. 
Ampthill Square. 


Hesriccs Excetsertvs Reyntsess 5. vii. 
228) was born in Amsterdam, 1817. He was 


pupilof Jan Adam Kruseman, and painted portraits, 

interiors, &c. For a more lengthy account of this 
Dutch painter, see Kramm’s Lives of t} Duteh 

ant Flemish Painters, published at Amsterdam, 
1861. Bes. Natrati. 
The Library, Windsor Castle. 


New Year’s Eve: Easter Eve (5™ §&. vii. 


spe king. Men talked of “ Twelfth Day.” meaning 
the Epiphany, as they do now. New Year's Eve 
begins at evening prayer, or evensong, on Dec. 31. 
Easter Eve is not the whole of the day before 
Easter Day, but only the latter part. “ Easter 
Even,” as being a vigil, is the whole of Holy Satur- 
day, and therefore the collect (1662), epistle, and 
cospel belong re spec tively to the day throughout. 
There is, I know, a seemingly grave liturgical 
difficulty involved in the subject matter on which 
T. C. founds his queries, and on which “ N. & Q.” 
is hardly the place to note. Ww. 


Wituiam, Lorp Movunrsoy S. vii. 228.)— 
Croke, who wrote a History of the Blount Family, 
wives, at some length, an account of William, 
fourth Lord Mountjoy, but does not name the 
place of his burial. His son Charles, fifth Lord 
Mountjoy, was buried in the church of St. Marv 
Aldermary, in London, in 1545. He is said to 
have given the east window of this church, and his 
ums were there when Stow published his Survey 


of London in 1633. See Croke, vol. ii. p. 227, 
and Stow, p. 267. C. Jd. E. 


Wantep (5™ §S, vii. 229.)—The arms of 
Richard Plantagenet, the third Duke of York of 
that family, and who was slain at the battle of 
Wakefield in 1460, were, France ancient and 


England quarterly, with a label of three points | 


997,\—“ New Year's Eve” got into the Prayer Book | 
in 1662. It was simply an every-day manner of | 


argent, each charged with as many torteaux. The 
arms of Cicely Neville, his wife, daughter of 
Ralph, fourth Baron Neville and first Earl of 
Westmoreland, were, Gules, « saltire argent. 
Huddersfield. 


Brapsuaw THe Recicipe (5™ §. vii. 129.)—As 
regards one point of this inquiry, the regicide, 
known to his contemporaries as “ Chief Justice of 
Chester,” may be summoned to bear witness for 
himself. In his will, proved in London Dec. 16, 
1659, by his nephew Henry Bradshaw, he devises 
to his wife, and after her death to her executors 
a seven years’ interest in, his Kentish estates, 
“with liberty in her lifetime to disparke the parke 
at Somerhill, for her subsistence, and for making 
provision for her kindred, God not hai ing rouch- 
safed me issue.” These estates were, however, on 
the restoration of Charles IL, within a year of 
his death, revested in their rightful owners. 
GENEALOGIST will find an abstract of the will, as 
well as a pedigree of the Bradshaw family, in 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 408. The latter is 
citen also, though at less length, in Burke’s 


| Landed Gentry, under “Isherwood of Marple.” 


John Bradshaw had married Mary, daughter of 

Thomas Marbury, of Marbury, who pre-deceased 

him. She was of an old Cheshire family, also now 

extinct in the male line, whose pedigree will be 

fuund in Ormerod, vol. i. p. 473, or on pp. 636-7 of 

the admirable new edition. H. } 
New Univ. Club. 


KyYLevine Pen S. x. 58.)—So long ago as 
1860, I find it asked in “N. & Q.” why, in Scot- 
land, a lead pencil has been called a Kylevine 
pen, and the question has not been answered. Per- 
mit me to reproduce the query for the sake of 
myself and others. Virion NiGHTox,. 
Oxon. 


Scrxame “Coats” S. vii. 129.)—This name 
would appear to be of local derivation. According 
to the Black Book of the Exchequer, one Thomas 
de Cotes, who lived in the twelfth century, had 
two parts of a knight’s fee in the hamlet of Cotes, 
in Staffordshire, and it is highly probable that 
other places so called, in Lincolnshire and other 
counties, have given name to distinct families. 

Lower, in his Essays on Family Nomenclatury 
(ed. 1844, p. 72), describes “ Cote” (Angl.-Sax. 
core) as “a cottage, also a den” ; and that it was 
of exceedingly rough construction is apparent in 
the following extract from Chaucer's Clerke’s 
Tale ” :— 

«God hath swiche favour sent here of his grace 

That it ne semeth not by likelinesse 

That she was borne and fed in rudenesse, 

As in a cote, or in an oxes stall, 

But nourished in an emperoures hall.” 
Canterbury Tales, 8271-5. 
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“Cotes for flocks” are mentioned in 2 Chron. | has no title ; but, if perfect, would be ee nearly 1 
xxxii, 28; and it is noteworthy that two dove-|as much. The other would probably e priced 162 
cotes appear in th e arms of Cotes, Lord Mayor of | even lower. But, of course, all lh nds Upon lett 
London in 1542 Wau. condition, Jabez, refe 
Lausanne R Peckham. Athenwum Club. “ 

From Carey-Coats, in Northumberland. Books on Spectan Supsects : Satine peer 

2. From one of the eight places i in Eng . called vi. 181, 296, 323, 358 : vii. 110, 173, ia her 
“ Coates”: from A.-S. cot. cote, cyte G. koth, D. | Tt may prevent misunderstandip ¢ with re gard to On 
kot, W. cwt), a small house or hut. 3. From the omission of Mr. E. Hawkins’s name as part sen 
Cuthberts. 44. Iq. the surnames Coat, Coad, compiler of the Cataloqu: of Satirical Prints, Brit app 
Coode, Coot, Coote, Cowd ; from Cornish coit, | Mus, , Vols, i. and ii., if I state that his share in the 
cutt, quit, quite (Welsh co 1), a wood, these volumes is comparatively and positively on 
R. S. Cuarnock. small. Of the third and u inpublished volum e his sta; 

part is very much larger. I was misled in stim 
Lower wives Coates as a name of local origin, 
~eadh : ting the contents of the three volumes at 3,50 Kin 
and instances parishes in cos, Gloucester, Leicester, ih , 

. - | entries, of which about 850 are Hawk 3: it the 
Lincoln, Sussex, York, &e. The Clergy List. houl } 
‘ J have been nhbout 3 nd 650, "The too! 
the way, shows no such parish in co. Leice ~ but oh: Jan 
adds another in co. Camb. H. J 
|} to which Bir. Ccr. alludes, ar by 

” (5th S. vii. 1 16.)—I believe there is but | cond volt ume, are the only 


one origin for this word in all its various senses, ,#™ in no degree responsible. 


rill shortly he presented he Trust F 
and that this would have been what it is if Italian | Will shortly be presented to th Tras ees. Em 
had never existed. The primary meaning of imp FP. G. Srepiess, to! 
appears to be that of a shoot or scion ; it acquired Tur Recicipes (5 S, vii. 47, 196, 253.) —Will 4 

er Mr. Srupnrs y give me a reference to the . 
or of whom or what you will. Imps are not neces- ~ Pe riage Hi 
pedig ree of the ison family pin a search I 
impious, as S. T. P. seems to suppose. the Th Ms 
Archbishop Trench says (English Past and Pres: nt, Cal 
pp. 154, 1 55 aa 
“If any were to speak now of royal children as ‘ royal VESSELS PROPELLED ry Ho wh 
imps’ it would s yun il, and with our present use of the | (5% S, yj, 388. 543 > vii. 59, 99. Sic 
word would be, unbecoming enough ; Foster is right. The “ on 
and yet ‘imp was ws liznity and honour, pase by W. L. was certainly taken, for I pre 
and not of slight or of undue familiarity. Thus Spenser 7 “TR 
addresses the Muses in this language rec et the occurrence and have ment ations’ the La 
‘Ye sacred that on Parnass ll’; same in my Perlust ration of Great Yarmout 
and ‘ imp’ was especially used of t tions of royal or vol. i. p- 215, and vol. iii. p- 276. lhe safety of 


illustrious houses. More than one epit 
of our ancient nobility might be « quoted | 
language as this, ‘ Here lies that noble 


still existing | the passengers was the reason why horses were 
egint ‘ing in such fused asa prope lling power, in conse quence of the 
— ? terror caused by the explosion, whereby eight 
As the origin of imp, Wedgwood’s Die tionary | persons were killed on the spot and many others 
severely injured. 
Ste _ was first used in 1812 on the Clyde, and 
poolen, inpo | the Yare in 18123. 


:— 


“Du. pole, Dan, pode, Pl. D. pa 


shoot, slip ; 


whence Pl. D. paten, inpaten ; Du. 
we to set; Dan. pode, Limousin empeouta, Bret é The proprietor of the horse packet was Mr. 
bor ty O.H.G. imp ton, impten; A.-S. inpan, G. impi Wriel Quaker, lly who 
] len to me. wh 
to gr aft : in the Salic laws impotus, Limousin empeot, it, a ake pe onauy hown to me J B 
graft. The total squeezing out of the long vi wel is re- | did not find the experiment successful, and after a » 


> Du. pote ia ated to E. put, as ne ste am. as the propelli: ig power was gain used su 


hotte, Fr. bouton, at ud, to Du. botten, Fr. bout on are. Cuas. Jno. be 
fo rth as a tree in spring ; eat Yarmouth. ha 
sy : 

[See 4" S, iii. $1, 202, 418; vi. 323, 420, sr These vessels were called team-boats, and were "7 

in use oaon fifty years ago between Philadelphia : 

Epitioxs or Bex Joxsoy (5 8, vii. 168.)\— | and Camden, N.J. There were, I think, eight 
E. J. B. possesses the second volume of Be n’s own | horses on each boat, who, going round and round, 

edition, and one of the two volumes constituting | moved the machinery which moved the paddles ot wa 

the second edition of Ben Jonson’ 8 works, viz 9 the b vat, Children were tol] ld that this n sont stonoUs the 

that of 1640. The contents ought to have show n| mode of walking made the horses blind ; it 18 , 

him that the two volumes he has be! ng to different | more likely that horses already blind were selected cul 

editions, My ¢ py of the folio o 31 cost me | for this work as being fit for little else. ace 

dear: I bought it of a poor barber for 30s. It | UNEDA. Gia 
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Two Copies OF 
1623 S. vil. 247.)—In the very interesting 
letter from Mr. Payne Couvier at the above 
relerence, the vene rable writer s ys 

“In 1776, Garrick had pres nted the volume ” (one of 

the folio copies with the auto raphs of David Garrick 
and Sarah Siddons) “to Mrs, Siddons, as a testimony to 
her merits and of his obligation. 
On this the observation may be made that, in the 
season of 1775-1776, Mrs. Siddons made her first 
appearance in London at Drury Lane, and during 
the few nights she played produced no effect at all 
on her i 
stage work :— 

Dec. 29, 1775. —Merchant of Ven Shylock, Mr. 
King; Portia, by a Young Lady, her first appearance 
there.’ [The “ Young Lady” was Mrs. Siddons, who 


audiences. The following is a record of her | 


took her name in her acting the same character on 


Jan. 22, | 

Loy 
by Bensley : , by 

“Feb. 1.—Blactamoor Wa-hed 

Julia, Mrs. Siddons. 

Feb. 15.— Ruxnaray (a new comedy 
Emily, Mrs. Siddons. [She had to give up the character 
to Mrs. King. ] 

April 15.—Love's Metamorphoses (a new farce by 
Vaughan). Maria, Mrs. Siddons. 

Hitherto she had not been allowed to play Lady 
Macbeth, which was given to Mrs. King; not 
Calista, acted by Mrs. Yates ; nor Rosalind, which 
Garrick had seen her perform in the country, but 
which was now represented by Miss Younge. Mrs. 


Woman. Morose, 


a new farce). 


Siddons played only in two pieces with Garrick— 


on May 23, Mrs. Strictland to his Ranger Sus- | 


by Mrs. Cowley). 


picious Husband), and on May 27 and June 1, | 


Lady Anne to his Richard. Garr k noticed some 
awkward action of her arms, and gave her friendly 


advice upon it. Her comment upon her kind 


adviser was : “ He was only afraid I should over- 
shadow his nose.” After this season Mrs. Siddons 
did not appear again in London till the season of 
1782-3, when she began at Drury Lane, with 
Isabella, that career of triumph which ended thirty 
years later at Covent Garden as Lady 
Altogether it would seem that Garrick, being 
no obligation to Mrs. Siddons, and entertainin 
the highest opinion of the merits of Miss Younge 
Bessie), had no reason for giving ay i } 
such a treasure as the folio Shakspeare. It would 
be worth while knowing, however, through what 
hands the volume passed from Garrick to Siddons, 
and from Siddons to Lilly the bookseller, Ep. 


[Since the above was in type an esteemed correspond- 
ent has written in the same sense, and adds :—] 

That Garrick discovered the latent genius that 
was afterwards displayed is possible ; but I submit 
there is no evidence to show that he did 


id. 

Had the book been presented under such cir- 
cumstances, one can hardly suppose that the in 
scription would have been so concise as * Davis 
Garrick, 1776,” and “S. Siddons”; for the ornate 


] 


rue Foitto SHAKSPEARE OF | part of it, relating to the “ merits” of the one and 


the “obligation” of the other, seems to emanate 
A little further on 


from Mr. Cottier himself. 


Mr. Cotuier speaks of the 
book, which would rather imply a change in owner- 
WYLIE. 


ship than a presentation. 
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‘signatures in the 


Batn §, vii. 20, 54, 141.)— 


Kindly give me space to thank OL 


nan 


for his criticisms upon my work, and to offer one 


or two remarks thereon. Your correspondent says, 
“T observe no particular method or rule in Mr. 
Edwards’s title-pazes.” My 
first, and in alphabetical order, the aut 


then # transcript of the ti 


date. size, number of pau 


rule was this, to put 
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and illustrations. I 


down 
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Tnomas Mitier (5™ 


hasket-maker, was born August 31, 18 
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offer to write three-volut 


(sower, which had a considerable sale. 
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his copyrights from Colburn. 


He also contributed to the 
News, Athenewm, Literary 
periodicals. He died at 25, Ne w Street, Ke nning- 


ton Park, London, October 


His first 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5" 8. VII. 7,77 


the Time, eighth ed., 1872, p. 683; Annual 
Register, 1874, part ii. p. 171 ; Llustrated London 
News, lxv. 427 (1874). There was also a notice 
of him in the Daily News just after his death. 
Freperic Boase. 

(queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

The munificent kindness of Samuel Rogers he 
attributed to Rogers’s appreciation of his poem, 
The Evening Hymn. For some years before his 
death he had been in straitened circumstances, and 
it was a matter of regret that a memorial for a 
pension, though headed by the names of Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Tennyson, met with no re- 
sponse. He had been «a widower more than twenty 
years, and left a son and two daughters surviving, 

“Cuanm” vii. 207, 257.)—This word has 
heen often discussed: see, ¢.g., “N. & ().,” 3% S. xi. 
221, 382,510. It is a perfectly common English 
word, used, to my own knowledge, in Shropshire, 
and is not a Celtic, but an English word, being 
the A.-S. cyrm, the hard ¢ turning into ch as usual. 
Jamieson has it in his Dictionary, with the spell- 


“charm ” cannot always be rendered by “ chorus”: 
nor does it invariably refer to sounds which 
melodious. Mrs. Parker’s Glossary of Words x 
in Oxfordshire (E. D. 8., 1876) gives : 


“ Charm (chaam), a noise such as a number of children 
make.” 


are 


sed 


Wedgwood says :— 

“The root of the Lat. carmen is preserved in A..s 
cyrm, noise, shout; O.E. charm, a hum or low murmur 
ing noise, the noise of birds, whence a charm of gold. 
finches, u flock of those birds. ‘I cherme as byrdes do 
when they make a noise a great number together 
(Palsgrave).” 

Halliwell, who has the quotation from Palsgrave 
and a reference to Peele and to Milton, attributes 
the word “charm” to the West. He suspects that 
Milton uses it as meaning a company of birds, 
Str. Swirnry, 

Cuvurcn Wixpow vii, 
107, 139.)—When I said that the opening in the 
wall of the rood-loft stairs was “ probably to admit 
air and light,” I understood it to be on the outside, 
from the mention in the description of “ handing 


ing chirm: and, though he fails to cive the A.-S, 
form, he gives the correct equivalent Dutch verb, | 
viz. kermen, to lament. The A.-S. substantive is 
better, perhaps, spelt cirm; and Grein, in his 
A.-S. Dict 1, gives fifteen examples of its 
use is a substantive, and six examples of the verb 
cirman, which he rightly compares with O.H.G. 
harmian, t The word is perfectly 
well known, and the supposed “Gaelic ” equivalent 
is all moonshine ; so, too, is a supposed connexion 
with the Latin carmen. Watrer W. SKeat. 


| 


> make a noise. 


G. C. G. asks what authority there is for assign- 
ing this « Xpre ssion to the South rather than to the 
North. Probably there is not any; and it was 
most likely only because Kingsley was so much 
better acquainted with the vocabulary of the 
former than with that of the latter that he came 
to believe that there was a charm in the speech of | 
the southrons unknown in other parts of England. | 
It may be proved that this is not the case from the | 
pages of “ N. & (.” itself. The question, Which is 
the earliest bird in the morning! was discussed in 
the first and second volumes of the 4" S, At vol. i. 
p. 551, Curnserr Bepe writes :— 


“* A Huntingdonshire labourer said to me, ‘There's a 
saying, “ Up with the lark"; but there ’s a bird that's 
earlier than the lark. The cuckoo’s the first bird to be 
up in the morning, und he goes round and calls the other | 
birds. You may hear him a-hollering and waking them, | 
and then they set up their churm.’” 

A correspondent writing from Slingsby, York, says 
(vol. ii. p. 111) :— 


“ For several successive nights (moonlight) in June last 
a nightingale commenced its charm here in a neighbour- 
ing bush at about 10 p.m.” 


It will be seen from this latter quotation that 


| differenced arms and crest belong ? 


anything in,” as I thought that I remembered om 
to be at Iffey. Sr. Swrrmry and O, suppose it to 


| be on the inside, and make their suggestion on 


this supposition. 


as A Baprismat Name (5% vii, 
149, 215.)—This name would corrupt from Emme- 
line. Emblem (var. Emblen, Emblin. Embelin) 
is, however, also found as a surname ; perhaps 
originally from Emblehem, Anvers, Belgium. 


R. S. 


Ep. Marsnatt. 


Paris. 


Many curious-looking names are corruptions 
through mistake of the pronouncer or writer. | 
know an Emmeline who is always called “Emblen,” 
and if an e not very distinctly an ¢ was added, it 
would look in MS. like “ Emblem.” P. ¥. 

Heraupic (5 §, vii. 8, 175.)—A lady of my 
neighbourhood has a part of a fine old dinner service 
bearing the arms of Field, but with this difference. 
that the chevron is engrailed, and the arm holding 
the sphere—the crest granted to John Field, of 
East Ardsley, Yorkshire, the proto-Copernican of 
ingland—is here represented as armed with 2 


| gauntlet, not pp. as in the original grant. Can 


O. F. or any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me to what branch of the family of Field these 


“KEENING ” (5t §, vii. 29, 178, 237.)—Mr. Dion 
Boucicault put “keening” on the stage in the wake 
scene of the Shaughraun, and here, in New York, 
where the play ran two hundred nights, the pe culiar 
wail of the keeners was caught up and whistle 
around the streets. J. Braxper Matrnevs. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 
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Avrnors or Quotations WayTep (5™ §, vii. 
49, 79.)— 
Baby, baby,” &c. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Tales of a Grandfather, v 
tells us that mothers used the name of the Black Doug 
for this purpose. He gives us—I quote from memory: 
“Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye; 

Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye; 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.’ 
E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


Let me refer U. to “ Wellington a Cannibal” (3 S. 

iv. 412). 
(5th &, vii. 250.) 

“Sweetness and light.”"—Mr. Matthew Arnold gives 
the author of the words in his article, “ Culture and its 
Enemies,” Cornhill Mag., July, 1867, in these words :— 
“ A perfection in which the characters of beauty and in- 
tellivence are both present, which unites ‘the two noblest 
of things,’ as Swift, who, of one of the two at any rate, had 
himself all too little, most happily calls them in his 
Battle of the Books, ‘ the two noblest of things, sweetiess 
and light.” R. P. Kirey. 

The whole passage in Swift, an earlier writer than 
Bp. Wilson, will further elucidate the matter : » 
says, ‘As for us, the ancients, we are content, with 
the bee, to pretend to nothing of our own beyond our 
wings and our voice: that is to say, our flights and our 
language. For the rest, whatever we have got has been 
by infinite labour and search, and ranging through every 
corner of nature; the difference is that, instead of dirt 
and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives with 
honey and wax ; thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and licht.’” Now 
in the allegory preceding Temple figures as the hee : and 
Swift in this concluding phrase was merely (while giving 
ita happier turn) adopting language used several years 
before 1697 in Temple's published essays :—‘* Homer had 
more fire and rapture, Virgil more light and sweetness ” 

Misecllanies by Sir Wm. Te m ple : OF Poe try). 
Viscent S. Lean. 


* 


(Sth §, vii. 209, 239, 259.) 
“‘ Byzantine boast ! that on the sod,” Kc. 
Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxxv. :—“ It is a saying 
worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that the grass 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trod.” 
Mippie 
(5th S. wii. 149, 
“ Every husband,” Xc. 
I believe these lines to be by Tom Moore. They are 
printed amongst the “ Ballads, Songs, &c.,” in the Leipsic 
and Paris editions of T. Moore’s works. 
B 


“SMITH. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The Boudoir Shakespeare. Carefully Bracketed for 
Reading Aloud, freed from all Objectionable Matter, 
and altogether Free from Notes. Edited by Henry 
Cundell—Vol. I. Cymbeline, Merchant of Venice. 
Vol. Il. As You Like It, Kina Lear, Much Ado About 
Nothing. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Ix the last number of “ N. & Q.” (p. 243) Prof. Newton 

included among his editions of White's Sel/erne one 

“arranged for young persons.” ‘‘ This is now known,” 


says the Professor, “ to have been edited by Lady Dover, 
and is dedicated to her gon....... The book has conse: | 


| 


| 
| 


quently found its way into boys’ and girls’ hands, who 
have derived much profit from it.” What Lady Dover 
did for the above work Mr. Cundell, in the volumes 
before us, has done for the plays of Shakspeare. 
He has so arranged them that a father or mother may 
read them aloud to a family circle without embarrassing 
or being embarrassed; and any company of more 
advanced young people, each taking a previously assigned 
part for reading aloud, may go through the performance 
with a commonly shared pleasure, and without feeling or 
giving a sense of shame. Mr. Cundell has not Bowdler- 
ized the text. The Bowdler version contained many 
things that had better been left out. Mr. Cundell in 
these plays omits every word that could possibly offend, 
and brackets passages that may be omitted, in order, 
without injuring the progress of the plot, to bring each 
play within the limits of a two hours’ reading. To those 
who might feel inclined to raise the cry, ‘‘ All Shakspeare 
or none,” the reply might be, “ There are circumstances 
under which none would be very preferable to a//.” To 
the same objectors the query might be put, “ Have you 
heard the famous Mr. Brandram?” if they have, it 
may be safely concluded that the objectors will be so no 
longer. That accomplished gentleman, who has brought 
a new meaning to the old words, “ Drawing-room enter- 
tuinment,” and given to them a hitherto unexperienced 
delight, recites a whole play from Shakspeare’s works 
from memory. Nothing of delight is lost from the fact 
that Mr. Brandram avoids every perilous passage, and 
he leaves no one conscious that there has been 
danger. The play seems perfect, and the result is 
peculiarly satisfactory. Mr. Cundell accomplishes the 
same good end in the volumes he has published, and he 
will continue to do so in those which are to follow. Our 
great poet, as Mr. Cundell knows, does not want popu- 
larizing, but he does want domesticating. And the 
editor of this purified edition accomplishes the latter 
object by printing every word of the original that is fit 
to be read aloud before women and children. From 
what has now been said the readers of “ N. & Q.’ 
aware of the distinct quality of this work. We hope Mr. 
Cundell will win the large amount of success he deserves. 
His “ reading aloud ” edition is much more useful than 
Charles Kemble’s selection of the plays of Shakspeare, 
which he made for his Shakspeare readings, and which 
were edited in 1870 by Mr. R. J. Lane. Mr. Cundell has 
chosen a happy epigraph. His title-pages bear the motto, 
from Cymbeline, *‘ So far I read aloud,” and he could not 
have chosen a happier for the valuable plays he has so 
carefully edited for a special purpose. 


The Select Dramatic Works of John Dryden. Edited by 
J. Lockwood Seton. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 
Mr. Srron has selected two of Dryden's plays as samples 
of the author. They are the only two that could be 
selected; and they are notsamplesof Dryden's over tlowing, 
unclean measure, for they are, for the most part, decent 
and readable. The plays chosen are Al/ for Love and 
Don Sebastian. The first is to Shakspeare’s Julius Corser 
what Thomson’s Coriolanus is to Siakspeare’s historical 
drama of the same name. The oft-quoted line, ** Men 
are but children of a larger growth,” is here put into the 
mouth of Dolabella, a poor creature, who thus describes 
himself : 
** Nature has cast me in so soft a mould, 
That but to hear a story, feign'd for pleasure, 
Of some sad lover's death, moistens my eyes, 
And robs me of my manhood.” 


Doraz, in Don Sebastian, a play judiciously lopped by 
the great Betterton, is Dryden's best-drawn hero; but 
he swears too much in the fashion of the rakes on the 
Mall or in the coffee-houses. There is a delicious sim- 
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VII. 7, "77, 


plicity in the emperor's query, 
ower to please myself!" Sebastian is a nonentity, 
Mustapha a buffoon, and the Lady Morayana as r fined 
as a vizaré sk in Drury Lane ; we speak of the original 
edition. The piece isin some sort a satire against church- 
men and statesmen. The old stxge directions are very 
quaint, and the figures of speech very original. Some 
African rabble are spoken of a3 “a black, shirtless 
train!” to which Doraz replies 
“* Each of them a host, 
A million strong of vermin, ev'ry villain.” 

The Devil : his Origin, Gir 

the French of the Rev. Albert Réviile, D.D. 

& Norgate.) 
THE words “second edition” on the title-page of this 
earnest and eloquent treatise ar 
taken in the important subject dealt with. 
lator, H. A., has done his work so well that no sound 
sense, or appearance gives one an idea of the book not 
being originally English. 
A Ken to the Narrative of the F: 

kington Norris, B.D. (Rivingtons 
TuE key is a new and revised edition by the examining 
chaplain of the Bishop of 
to show to students that the 
tradictory, but supplemental to each other. 
Sermons dia the of Barnes, 1871 

to 1876. By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
Tur successor of Mr. Copplestone and of Henry Melville 
in the pulpit of Barnes Church must have had a difficult 
task before him, but to judge from these discourses he 
seems to have surmounted the difficulty. With two ex 
ceptions the late rector describes them as ordinary 
parochial sermons, prepared in the first instance without 
any thought of publication.” 
be found in this sentence of a sermon on ‘“* Subjection to 
the Civil Power ":—“ The path of truest wisdom (espe- 
cially amid the complicated entanglements of modern 
political and religious life) lies in the direction of a large 
and generous forbearance on all sides towards ¢ ach other.” 
the Colony of Victoria. By Henry Heylin 

Hayter. (Melbourne, M‘Carron ; London, Triibner.) 
A sEconD edition of a Victorian Year Book bristling with 
information, ‘historical, geographical, meteorological, 
and statistical.” 
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Notes on 


Ax Anctext Monument.—E. B. writes :—“ I wish to 


call the attention of those who value curious relics of | 
the past to un ancient stone figure of a member of the | 


De Ros family, standing in a tield now called Hob Moor, 


close to the race-course at York, in the hope that some 


measures may be taken to preserve it from further injury 
or demolition. There is an engraving of it in Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, and since that was done it has 
suffered much, all trace of the sword having vanished, 
but the shield, though much injured, still displays the 
three water-bougets of De Ros. Tradition says that this 
figure represents Robert de Ros, the second baron by 
tenure, who was a Knight Templar, and who gave his 
manor of Ribstone, near York, to thatorder. At present 
the figure stands upright in a field open to the public, 
with no protection whatever, and its existence is only 
known to those who care for antiquities. It seems a 
great pity that no care should be taken of it by the owner 
of Hob Moor, and unless it can be protected from _fur- 
ther mutilation by a railing, surely the Museum at York 
would be a more fitting resting-place for it.” 


Caxton CeLepration.—In the scheme of the exhibi- 
tion in connexion with the Caxton celebration to be held 
in June next, one department is devoted to the exhibition 


Decadence. From | 


a proof of the interest | 
The trans- 


Manchester. Its purpose is | 
fo l con- | 


prevailing tone may | 


— 


“What’s royalty but | of “antique printing and writing papers with water. 
| marks,” 
tion has been offered 1 shall be glad to be put into 


From collectors alre: a very valuable college. 
communication with any gentleman who may have made 
** papers with water-marks ” the object of his collection, 
and [ solicit his assistance and co-operation. 
Gray's Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


Rlotices to Correspondents. 

Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A. S.—See the Athenewn of February 24 for a résumé 
of “ The Will of Peter the Great an Invention of Ng 


| pol on I.,” which that paper describes as “‘ the title of a 


valuable article in the Rus«ische Revue, being an annotated 
Germnn translation of the pamphlet entitled Napoléon 

Auteur du Testa t de Prevre le Grand, published 

in 1863 by Dr. G. Lerkholz, Keeper of the Municipal 
Library in Riga.” 
_M. F. writes :—“ Can you inform me who is the pub- 
lisher of a story for children entitled The Queen of the 
Forest? It was published some years ago in the Belle 
Assemblée, and was, ink, written by Albert Taylor, 
Also a book called 7 nbow, or Raiabows for Chil- 
dren, a collection of fairy tales.” 

A. B. C. (Shakspeare and Coffee.) - - The Venetians 
are said to have been the first to use coffee in Europe; 
Peter de la Valle mentions it in 1615. Coffee was first 
introduced into England in 1652; tea in 1666. The first 
coffee-house was opened in George Yard, Lombard Street, 
by a Greek named Pasque. 

M. D. Z.—Major Bernardi was one of the band accused 
of carrying on the assassination plot against William HT 
He died in 1737, after being a prisoner in Newgate about 
forty years. The major, at the time of his death, was 
in his eighty-second year. 

H. A. Kexxepy.—The Elegy on Shakespeare by W. B. 
(William Basse) is printed among the commendatory 
verses in Dyce’s Shakespeare, p. exivi, and in Mary 
Cowden Clarke’s edition. 

L. P.—It is usually called by the name of the Wicked 
Jible on account of the omission, in Exodus xx. 14, of 
the word xot. 

LL. B. (Manchester.)—They are generally published 
at Oxford in their respective years. 

a. 

Alevander the Great. 

J. S.—Chine, from A.-S. cinan, to rive. See Murray's 
Handbook, Survey, Haunts, and lad of Wight, p- 375. 

T. H.—See under rs 
seventh, and ninth vols. 1° 

J. Pickronp.— The Com 

C. E. D. R.—See any good collection of carols. 

Atrrep 8. Gatty and 8, Anyott.—Next week. 


The line (not exactly as quoted) is in Lee's 


“Hurrah!” the second, sixth, 
8. of “ N. & Q.” 
vissioner is by Charles Lever. 


NOTICE, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Basiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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